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EMIL MAESER. 


On the 29th of March, 1866, Emil 
Maeser was born in Salt Lake City. His 
parents are Dr. Karl G. and Anna Maeser. 

Emil attended school in the 20th Ward 
until August 1876, when he removed with 
his parents to Provo, where his’ father 
was called to establish the B. Y. Acad- 
emy. Emil early displayed a liking for 
mechanical drawing, and such was the 
ability exhibited for this branch that he 
learned the carpenters trade, at which he 
worked for several years. 

He completed a Normal course, and 
was graduated in the spring of 1886. 
During the next year he was engaged as 
Pattern-maker in. the Proyo Foundry 
and Machine Co. from which he was 
called during the winter to take charge 
of the Preparatory department, which 
position he occupied until the close of 
the school year, when he was called to 
filla mission to Germany. During his 
sojourn on the Continent he visited many 
places of interest, among which were the 
home and birth-places of his parents. In 
July 1889, he returned home and was 
appointed a home missionary, in which 
capacity he still labors. 

The following year, he labored in the 
B. Y. Academy, taking some few studies, 
and teaching several classes. In the 
spring 1890, he was graduated, receiving 
an “Intermediate” certificate. 

At the beginning of the present school 
year, he was engaged as teacher in the 
German language and Mechanical draw- 
Ing, besides classes in the Intermediate 
department. 

He has already raised up students who 
are becoming quite efficient in speaking 
the German language. 
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TEACHING. 


Fitch says, “Teaching is the noblest 
of all professions, but it is the sorriest of 
trades.” What is meant by making a 
trade of teaching? In all former ages, 
and to some extent in this age, teaching 
has been a “sorry trade.’”’ When all 
-other avenues of support failed, the last 
‘resort was to become a pedagogue—a 
school teacher. A sorry predicament, in- 
deed! The cripple, the one-armed or one- 
legged soldier, the worn out slave, the de- 
formed woman, all were good enough for 
school teachers. What kind of schools 
did we have? They were veritable prison 
houses where the air resounded with the 
cries of beaten children. 
When, because of failure, the school- 
room is resorted to as a means of support, 
_ we make of teaching a “trade” and not a 

profession. In this age we want live, earn- 
est, energetic teachers,those who will make 
it a life study, those who can originate me- 


thods, principles, ete., and not those who, 
parrot-like,transmit to their pupils knowl- 
elge just as they themselves learned it, 

Unto what shall we liken a profession? 
*To an enclosed and fortified camp, into 
which no one Gan gain admittance with- 
out giving the countersign.” The coun- 
tersign is that you have a certificate 
showing you have completed a certain 
number of scientific studies, difficult of 
attainment, just as lawyers, or doctors, 
or civil engineers must have before they 
can be admitted to that “close corpora- 
tion guild known as a profession.” 

Before a certificate can be obtained‘ 
you must acquire a specific <ind of knowl- 
edge, which the majority of people do not 
possess. The general knowledge or learn- 
ing of a preacher or a lawyer is just the 
Same as any’ one might possess; but 
what makes a lawyer or a clergyman such 
is this specific knowledge that he ac- 
quires. Suppose, for a moment, that all 
men had the knowledge now required of 
a surgeon,—it would immediately make 
surgery nonprofessional. But we find 
this specific knowledge difficult of attain- 
ment and hence only a fews have the in- 
clination, time, or money to become pro- 
fessional. 

“To be a physician, a lawyer, or a min- 
ister requires the mastery of knowledge so 
abstruse that men in general will not en- 
dure the toil and sacrifice necessary to 
obtain it.” : 

Again, professional knowledge is scienti- 
fic in its nature. 

A blacksmith must have a special knowl- 
edge fitting him for his work, but this 
knowledge involves only the ways of do- 
ing the work, the How of it, which is very 
easy to acquire. The Why of the art is 
much more difficult to learn. ; 

The smith can do the work but can not 
explain the reason why; the scholar can 
explain the processes, but cannot do the 
work. Generally it is easy to become ex- 
pert manually, because it does not. require 
much knowledge; but to discover the pro- 
cesses, and the principles which underlie 
them, is much more difficult. This in- 
volves a “higher order of knowledge,” and 
is a science. 

“Blacksmithing is a trade, and the 
smith an artisan, Chemistry is a science, 
and chemist 1s a member of a profession. 

“Professional knowledge must first of 
all, be scientific; because’ it is scientific, 
it is attainable with difficulty; because it 
is attainable with difficulty, it is restrict- 
ed to. a select few; and lastly, because a 
profession is a select body, it is also a 
privileged body, enjoying certain prero- 
gatives that are attractive to men of am- 
bition and talent.” There is a profes- 
sional side to teaching also, and only a, 
few have been admitted to that ‘corpo- 
ration guild,” and that is why there is so 


much “room at the top,” 
Young men and women, become pro- 
fossionals, O, W. Andeling 


Se - 
FORMAL STUDIES. 
[By B. Cluff, Jr., B. M. D.| 


TO TEACH IDEAS OF LENGTH AND DISTANCE. 

The teacher should supply himself with 
several sticks varying in length from an 
inch to a yard, a foot rule, a yard meas- 
ure, and a tape measure at least a rod 
long. 5 

First Lesson: Hold two sticks before 
the class and ask which is the longer. 
Show three sticks of different lengths and 
have the pupils tell which is the longest. 
Draw lines on the black-board and ques- 
tion in the same way. Haye two, and 
then three or more pupils stand in a row 
and asx which is the longer and longest. 
In like manner compare lengths of ob- 
jects in the school room. Continue this 
drill until the pnpils are perfectly fami- 
liar with the meaning of the words long, 
longer, longest; short, shorter, shortest. 

SECOND LESSON: Provide the children 
with sticks one inch long. Tell them the 
length and write the word inch on the 
board. Have the pupils measure the 
length of the stick on their fingers, slates, 
etc. 

Holding up the foot ruler ask: “How 
many inches long is this ruler?” After 
several have approximated, one is called 
on to measure with the inch stick. “It 
is twelve inches long.” “Tt is just a foot 
long.” “How many inches are there in a 
foot?” The correct answer to this ques- 
tion should be written on the black-board 
and committed to memory. 

In the same way teach the yard meas- 
ure. Let them approximate its length, 
measure its length by the foot ruler, then 
write on their slates; “There are three 
feet in one yard.” 

Similarly teach the rod measure. If 
the children are very small, the rod may 
be omitted. 

THIRD LESSON. Have the pupils meas- 
ure objects in the school room by both 
the foot and yard measure. See how 
many child’s paces there are in a yard, 
a rod. Have them measure distances in 
the schoolroom by pacing, and afterwards 
measure by the yard. Teach them to ap- 
proximate distances, lengths, heights, 
ete., then correct their approximation by_ 
actual measurement. ~ 

OO _ 

Student:—“Has any thing happened in 
the Commercial department this week?” 

Teacher: —“No, nothing as yet, but 
some of these young men are so excited 
over practical book-keeping, and have in- 
vested so deeply that many will soon fail; 
however they must learn by sad expe- 
rience.”’ ; 
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The action of the First Presidency in 
releasing Prof. Cluff from his call to Salt 
Lake City to take the chairs of Pedagogy 
and Mathematics in the L. D. S. College, 
when it was shown them that his remo- 
val would materially injure the Academy, 
proclaims the fact louder than words that 
it is not their intention in any way<to 
cripple our institution in order that an- 
other may be built up. If we judge, right- 
ly, President Woodruff is just as inter- 
ested in the welfare of the B. Y. Acade- 
my as in that of the L. D.S. College, and 
as interested in Provo’s advancement as 
in that of Salt Lake City. But he as 
president must look to the interests of 
Zion as a whole, and it is his right so to 
place those who will work that the great- 
est possible good may be accomplished. 
All the schools must receive his atten- 
tion. It is for the people of Provo and of 
Utah Co. to concentrate their efforts on 
the B. Y. Academy, and build up here a 
school as great and as intellectual as they 
can. In doing this no one will lay so 
much as a straw in their way, but encour- 
agement will be given on eyery side, and 
especially from the Head Authorities. 

It has been said, and with considerable 
truth, that the people of Provo do not 
patronize the Academy as they should. 
The records will indeed show that but few 
of the students,especially in the higher de- 
partments, are fromProvo; but to say that 
the business men of Provo and those inter- 
ested in the city’s welfare do not appre- 
ciate the Academy, is to utter an un- 
truth. Not only by their influence, but 
by their means as well have all, irrespec- 
tive of religious belief, aided in the estab- 
lishment of a Commercial College in this 
school, and signified their willingness to 
assist in raising funds for the erection of 
the New Building. 

The future prospects of the Academy 
are bright, never were they brighter. The 
new building will be ready for next 
school year, and in our opinion no less 
than seyen hundred pupils will be en- 
rolled. 

The Academy’s march will be ever on- 
ward, not backward, and she will most 
gloriously fill her mission in giving to 
the youth throughout this Rocky Moun- 
tain region, an opportunity for an educa- 
tion both moral and intellectual, second 
to none in the West. 


Gradually we see the cause of education 
spreading, and gradually do we see the 
old-fashioned methods giving way to 
those more complete. 

The question might arise, “What is 
producing this change? There must be 
some cause that produces this effect,’”’ “Ts 


it because the school population is be-°: 


coming more intelligent, or more desiri- 
ous of acquiring knowledge?” And so, 
many questions might be asked. The ' 
greatest cause of this advancement is the | 
army of enthusiastic teachers, who love” 
their work, and who are hard students 
themselves. It is necessary that a teacher 
be admirably qualified for the work that 
is required of him, and to be so he ay 
be an energetic student himself, for only | 
those who keep pace with the times, will 
make a success of teaching. It is this 

class of teachers who have built for Ger- 


} many, one of the most rigorous systems 


now in existence. Teaching in that 
country is regarded as a profession, and 
only those who have been educated for 
the profession are allowed to teach. Ow- 
ing to this, Germany has a system of 
education which to- day stands pre-emi- 
nent. 

.Teaching is a noble profession, and in- 
dividuals desirious of becoming teachers 
should look upon it in that light. It is 
stated in Greek mythology, that there 
were many competitors at the court of 
Olympus, for the prize of Immortality. 
The musician claimed to practice the on- 
ly human art, by which the thoughts of 
humanity were directed to heaven. Ju- 
piter shook his- head. The painter 
boasted of his power to give life to 
the inanimate canvas. Jupiter thun- 
dered. The orator spoke of his power to 
move even the gods by his voice, Jupiter 
blushed. And.so did the different com- 
petitors lay their professions before the 
judge, until Jupiter, seeing an old gray 
headed man in the background, asked 
what might be his desire. The old man 
replied: “J am only a looker on, all these 
were once my pupils.” “Crown him! crown 
him!” shouted Jupiter, “Crown the faith- 


ful teacher with immortality, and make 
room for him at my right hand.” 


OF WHAT USE ARE FLOWERS? 


Flowers! The mere name has a 
sound that will cheer the weary and 
despondent, and make them feel that 
life has, indeed, some light in it. 
Imagine, if you can, the change that 
is wrought in the dingy sick-room 
by the presence of a few bright flowers. 
How the sight of their fresh beauty will’ 
instill new life into the wasted form, and 
new light into the sunken eye! And nh! 
how much more beautiful are they when 
placed there by the hand of some loved 
one, who desires, by their beauty and 


fragrance, to give the sufferer a wish to 
live, or perhaps, to brighten his few re- 
maining hours. When you walk along 


the roadside on a bright spring morning — 


and see the modest daisy smiling up at 
you, and spy the delicately-scented violet, 
nodding a bright good morning to you 
from the grass around some stately tree, 
do you not feel to thank God. for His 
many blessings, and especially for flowers 
—those beautiful messengers of His love? 
: We need never ask, “Of what use are 
Flowers?” tor their uses are made mani- 
i fest in decking mother earth in such a 
; beautiful, cheery robe of brilliant colors. 
Yes, indeed, their uses are manifold. 
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PREPARHD. 


ANIM, « DARHT 


Still in the Lead. 


And second to none in calrryines 
full ae well Selected Stock of 


ty Furnishing Goods, 
= othi ng 


AND 
IN GREAT Lins 
meg oe 
As we are Overstocked on 


OVERCOATS 


We will make heavy a 
in order to close them out, 
we must have the room ie 
our immense stock of 


SPRING GOODS, 


NOW ON ORDER. 
We cordially invite the Ladies to 
call and inspect our fine stock of 


DRESS GOODS 


And Notions, | 
SILKS - AND SATINS | 


hades. 
We moe an bites line of 


Gone’, Ladies’, Missevand’Ghildsens” 
SHO HS; 


Which we guarantee to give Satis- 
faction. 


Don’t Forget the Place 


IRVINE & BARNEY, 


S22 Centre St, Provo. 
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NORMAL ITEMs. 
[O. WwW, Audelin.| 


Some pretty good work is being done 
by the Normals. 


Juniors are studying Penmanship and 
_ how to teach it, 


Some of the Normals will have to be 
“born agvin when they are old” if they 
learn vocal musie, 

Examinations in Logic will come off 
next Thursday during Practice. They 
will be individual and oral. 

The course in Theory will be more ela- 
borate next year, and will be made a 
four years course. Junior one, Senior 
one, and Post Graduates two. 


Next year we will have a new house to 
live In and with the best Normal teacher 
in Utah as instructor, we predict a Nor- 
mail class of Z0U for the first year in the 
new Academy. 

Tt is desired to arrange matters in the 
future so that Juniors will teach only in 
ae tue Primary grades, Seniors in the Inter- 
ie mediate only, and only Post Graduates 
: for principals of Academies, 

The Seniors are considering School Man- 
agment this week and this Hnishes the 
course. The remaining part of the term 
will be spent in discussing educational 
principles and reading educational works 
in the class. 

Ji you wish to see an orderly depart- 
ment, step into the Normal room. When 
the Normals are not engaged with their 
text books, you will tind ‘them drinking 
knowledge trom the “Pyrean Spring” 
the library. 

The Will-Powers isthe topic in the Post 
Graduate class. Accordinig to Baldwin, 
“these are our capabilities to attend, de- 
termine, and act.” The Wiil-Powers are 
the capstone of our intellectual faculties. 
Knowing comes hrst, then feeling, or emo- 
tion, and lastly willing. The first act of 
will is attention. Some one offers to buy 
your house. You direct your attention 
to the’subject, consider it, weigh the ad- 
vantages of selling. At this juncture 
comes in cfoice, the second act of will. 
Self, as choice, settles the question, deter- 
mines what to do, and immediately ac- 
tion executes the determination. Action 
always follows choice, unless some ob- 
stacle prevents. 

“Ideas fight. Emotions wage war. 
Appetites and passions clamor for grati- 
héation; egoistic emotions contend for 
self; love pleads for others; conscience 
imperatively battles for right. Fiercer 
conflicts rage in the human soul than on 
fields of carnage. But self, as choice, is 
sovereign, Reason examines all the argu- 
ments, and weighs all the motives. In 
view of all the considerations, self, as 
choice, decides. Happy he who chooses 

wisely !”” 


LOCALS, GENERAL, 


Look out for April fool tomorrow. 
What is the matter with the Interme- 
diate editor?, ‘ 
More names have been added to the 
roll of the Academy Choir. 
There will be no school next Monday, 
m account of general conference. 


H. H, Cluff has been appointed Super- 
intendent of the construction of the New 
Building. 


How many stood outdoors during De- 
votional exercises, last week? Probably 
the Inspectors can answer. 

“Raised Paper’ and “How to Detect 
Counterfeit Money,” is the subject of a 
lecture which will be delivered by Prof. 
Keeler in the near future. 


A U.S. History class has been organ- 
ized for those Normals desiring to pass. 
They will conduct the class themselves, 
taking turns acting as instructor. 

Miss Otille Maeser, our music teacher, 
not being satisfied with her accomplish- 
ment in this art, has concluded to take a 
series of lessons under Prof. Baird. 


On account of the severe snow storm 
Friday night but few ventured out to 
Polysophical, nevertheless those who did 
go, listened to a very interesting and in- 
structive program. 

Bids for the erection of the New Acad- 
emy Building are solicited. Ere long we 
hope to see its walls assume the propor- 
tions of a grand structure, where the B. 
Y. Academy will at last find a home. 

When word was wired from Salt Lake 
to the effect that Prof. Cluft’s call to that 
city had been countermanded by the 
Presidency, the Normals expressed their 
unbounded joy by giving “three cheers.” 

The appeal of the “mock” trial of A. C. 
Lund for conspiracy, took place Wednes- 
day. The jury was out only about two 
minutes when they returned a verdict of 
“Not Guilty,” and Mr. L. was sent on his 
way rejoicing. 
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RULES IN A SCHOOL. 


Some teachers make so many rules, 
that they cannot remember them them- 
selves. Their pupils forget them too, 
and violate them without intending any 
wrong. 

The breaking of a law should be a most 
serious offence. Children will not. be 
yery good citizens, if they regard the yio- 
lation of laws as a triflmg matter. They 
cannot avoid coming to this conclusion, 
if a teacher has so many rules that he 
forgets to punixh for neglecting them; or 
if they are of so unimportant a character 
as not to command the respect of the 
pupils. 

There should be a few cast-iron rules 
beginning with “Thou shalt,” or “Thou 
shalt not.” The rules should state gen- 
eral principles, and each one should cover 
a whole class of specific acts. Rules in 
detail should not be formulated in a code 
either written or printed. 

No rule should be issued until some 
wrong-doing makes it, necessary. The 
very prohibition may suggest the wrong 
course to the pupils. 

Pupils should learn rules as they should 
learn everything else, by experiencing 
the necessity for them, and by putting 
them in practice as they learn them. The 


rules that will be best learned, and most. 


consistently obeyed, are those that are 
not spoken or written or printed, but re- 
gularly acted by the pupils under the 
guidance of a wise teacher. 

While the teacher should issue as few 


restraining rules as possible to his pupils, 
he must not neglect to define clearly 
their duties toward each other and to the 
school, nor to explain fully the nature 
and results of the offences which they 
commit, He should be especially careful 
to show that the evil offence of conscious 
violation of rules is more disastrous in its 
influence in weakening the will and con- 
science than in injuring the discipline of 
the school,—Selected. 


THE SEM! ANNUAL 


CLEARANCE SALE 


OF THE 


PROVO EAST CO-OP 


Is execeding any before known. 
They call 
SPECIAL ATTENTION 


to the endless variety of 


LADIES KID GLOVES. 


Every pair Warranted. 


8. L. CHIPMAN, Supt. 


peeetree 


PREP EEAE EAE HEE HOt t et tote 


PROVO. WEST CO-OP. 


LADIES’ and GENT S FURNISHING GOODS. 


SHOES, 
SLIPPERS, 
GROCERIES, 
AND SCHOOL SUPPLIES: 


CALL AND SEE US 
A. EGGERTSEN, Supt 


CHEE Sete Pte tte te eee. Se ed 


ft BUSHABD, 


PROVO'S GROCER. 


WE LEAD, OTHERS FOLLOW. 


PEE EEE EHE EAE EE EEHES OE EEE DIESE EEE E EEE EEE EEE EES EGS & 


CALL AND SEE 
THE ELEGANT LINE OF 


Latior, Men's ant Ghltren’s 
SHOES. 


SERIO id Rae 


FARRER BROS. & CO. 


“AME INDUSTRY OUR SPECIALTY.” 


Provo Co-operative Clothing vo 


TEN PER CENT DISCOUNT GIVEN THE STUDENTS. 


Suits made to Order from the Cele- 
brated Provo Woolen Mills Goods, 


Full Line of Home-Made Suits 
Constantly on hand. 


Samples of which are sent on application. 


Try a Pair of our all-wool Cassimere Pants at $5. 
A. SINGLETON, SUPT. 


W, H. GRAY & CO SMOOT DRUG C0, NIELSEN & TAYLOR. 


CENTRE STREET, ~ 


THE 
SO100L SUPPLIES, GROCER HS (232 os ores 
es LEADING JEWELERS 
Queensware, Fancy Goods, ete., Oe cee i 
Also Agent fo CHEMICALS, i OF THE CITY 
See FINE TOILET SOAPS, 
J ae GARRY A FULL LINE OF 
comms, BTC, | WATCHES 
t 
GIANT TIRE SETTER. Pe Perfumery and Fancy Toliet Articles, CLOCKS AND 
tre without Removing the Wheel. “St Se ee ee SILVER WARE 
Teavslineu cats i sO Accurately Com- PROVO, UTAH 


HEADQUARTERS FOR SCHOOL SUPPLIES 
PROVO BOOK AND STATIONERY Ca. 


ALWAYS KEEP ON HAND A FULL SUPPLY OF 


SCHOOL-BOOKS, STATIONERY, PENCILS, 
PENS, INKS, MUCILAGE, BOOK-SACKS. 


And everything needed in School, of the best quality and Cheapest price. 
Don’t. Forget the Place 


PROVO BOOK AND STATIONERY COMPANY 
UNION BLOCK: PROVO, UT-AH. 


ALEX. HEDQUIST, Ae 
} Mannfacturer and DQU in AN EASY SH AVE : 
LADIES’ AND GENTS’ ORA 


Sees ann) See Colne 


L p : : SAE GO TO THE 
USTOM WORK, AND REPAIR: 
EADING FHOTOGRAPHER CLUFF BARBER SHOP 


: ING ON SHORT NOTICE. 
OF PROVO: CENTRE STREET, ! BASEMENT NO. 6, Centre St, Provo. 
CLUFF, BENNETT. & FLEMING 
. PROP’S 


Over Booth & Wilson’s Law Office. At the Sign of the big Boot. 


PROVO CLIY =>) URAL, PROVO CITY, UTAH, 


